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A CRISIS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY. 

BY LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN. 



In time of peace the American people will never tolerate the 
maintenance of a large standing army, its presence being con- 
sidered, justly or unjustly, a menace to republican institutions. 
It is therefore more important to us than to any other nation 
to have the most perfect and efficient military system in the 
world, a system sufficiently elastic to permit of rapid expansion 
in the emergency of war, when the great majority of its working 
forces must be drawn from civil life. The machinery for such 
an organization must of necessity be very complex, but there is 
no single factor in its construction more essential for its success 
than its Medical Department. The records of wars for the last 
two centuries show the mortality from disease to be five times 
greater than from the casualties of battle; and that disease has 
decided the issue in more campaigns than have bullets. History 
proves that of every 100 men who fall in war, 20 die from battle 
casualties, while 80 succumb to disease. The proportion in the 
last Busso- Turkish war was 80,000 from disease to 20,000 from 
wounds. In the Crimean war the Allied Forces lost 50,000 from 
disease and 2,000 from bullets, in a period of six months. Almost 
parallel conditions prevailed in our own army in the Valley of 
the Chickahominy during the long waiting stages before the final 
battles of our Civil War. In that conflict, with its hundreds of 
thousands of fatalities, three - quarters resulted from disease. 
During the French campaign in Madagascar, in 1894, 14,000 
men were sent to the front, of whom 29 were killed in action 
and over 7,000 perished from disease. The English losses in 
the Boer war in South Africa were ten times greater from disease 
than from bullets. But the crowning exhibition of imbecility 
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was reserved for the United States in its recent war with Spain 
(opera bouffe campaign), when fourteen men were needlessly sac- 
rificed to ignorance and incompetency, for every one who died on 
the firing line or from battle casualties. The nominal mean 
strength of our army was about 170,000, while the number of 
hospital admissions on September 10th, 1898, was over 158,000, 
or 90 per cent, of the entire force; while 2,649 soldiers died 
within three months in the pest camps of their native land, with- 
out leaving the country. 

On the 10th of October, 1905, the Surgeon-General furnished 
me the following vital statistics of the United States Military 
Expeditions for the year 1898: 

Deaths from Battle Casualties. Disease. 

In the Philippine Islands 17 203 

In Puerto Rico. 3 262 

In Cuba 273 567 

In the U. S. home camps, etc 2,649 

Total Deaths 293 3,681 

or, in other words, 1 from casualties to nearly 14 from disease. 

In Puerto Eico, where, according to this report, three men were 
killed, 262, or nearly a hundred times as many, died from dis- 
ease. The number of hospital admissions there, as in the Phil- 
ippines, nearly equalled the strength of the entire invading aimy, 
and the camps, from one end of the island to the other, were 
pestiferous hotbeds of disease before they had been occupied 1 a 
month; so that, had the bugle sounded for action, only a small 
percentage of units could have responded to the call. As in 
Cuba, and the Philippines, the a.rmy of invasion was little more 
than a peripatetic hospital. It is scarcely necessary to remind 
the reader of the pathetic conditions prevailing in the home 
camps, where the vast majority of our forces were concentrated, 
and mustered out, without having seen a single campaigning 
hardship abroad, or hearing the hum of a hostile ball. The 
names of Camp Alger and Chickamauga, Tampa and Black, 
will be remembered as national disgraces. The fact that 2,649 
soldiers, selected only a few weeks previously on account of their 
splendid physical condition, had, as a reward for their patri- 
otism, the bugle notes of taps sounded over their graves, and 
that to-day 43,000 pension claims have been issued, or are pend- 
ing in the Pension Office of the United States, as a result of our 
almost bloodless war with Spain, tells more eloquently than any 
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argument of the ignominious failure of our Medical Department 
and of the shameful neglect of our government to furnish proper 
care for its ostensible guardians. 

That this wholesale and needless slaughter of innocents was 
almost totally unnecessary was overwhelmingly proved by the 
statistics' of the Eusso-Japanese war, where, in a conflict under 
conditions far more trying, the ratio of losses was completely 
reversed. In that titanic contest it was shown how an army, 
which forty-two years ago fought with bows and arrows, and with 
coats of mail such as were used by the soldiers of the Emperor 
Charles V in the sixteenth century, had, by adopting the sanitary 
science of modern days, lost only 27,168 from disease, to 58,887 
from battle casualties, or more than 2 from battle casualties to 
1 from disease, as against the historical record of 5 from disease 
to 1 from battle casualties. This splendid result was gained 
largely on account of the practical application of sanitary and 
hygienic laws, enforced by an adequately equipped, trained and 
authorized Medical Department. Japan was quick to realize 
that upon the medical officer devolved the duty of preventing 
disease, and his specific part in maintaining the health of the 
units of the army made him a most effective factor in the mili- 
tary establishment. 

Until our government recognizes that the most vulnerable point 
of our army lies in the failure to recognize that the prevention of 
disease is the most important guarantee of its preservation and 
efficiency, there can be little hope for improvement. War is in- 
separable from incidental evils of a contagious and infectious 
character, and thorough preparation is the serum that will either 
prevent, alleviate or cure them. Armed with this prophylactic 
antidote, and with our splendid geographical isolation, America 
would be not only safe, but invincible. The horrors of war are, 
or should be, proportionate to the progress of civilization. In 
modern times some of the barbarities have been assuaged by the 
" lex non scripta," the recognized code of civilized nations, sup- 
plemented by the Geneva Convention, by which nations have bound 
themselves to recognize the neutrality of officers of the Red Cross, 
so that many of the most revolting features of war have been re- 
moved. Statistics prove, however, that, except in the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan, the greatest enemy of both opposing 
armies, disease, still retains its stronghold. 
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The tardy recognition, of this truth resulted in the introduction 
in Congress of a measure entitled, " A Bill to Increase the Effi- 
ciency of the Medical Department of Our Army." Careful study 
of this measure discloses the lamentable fact that, aside from 
abolishing the system of employing contract surgeons, and es- 
tablishing a provision for a reserve corps, it fails to advocate a 
really redeeming feature. The leasons of our own dreadful fail- 
ures in the past, as well as of the brilliant successes of the Japa- 
nese, seem to have fallen on absolutely deaf ears, and to have 
been productive of no reform. The same antiquated policy of 
the Medical Department is upheld in this bill, a policy based on 
the theory that the cure of disease, rather than its prevention, 
is the duty of the medical officer. The phenomenal strides of 
sanitary science, made since the discovery of the microbic origin 
of disease, have been utterly ignored, and the medical officer, 
who should battle with the foe that in the past has killed 80 out 
of every 100 that fall in war, continues to be relegated to the 
rear, where his recommendations may bo overruled by a line offi- 
cer, ignorant of the first principles of the science of sanitation 
or preventive hygiene. The officers of infantry, of cavalry, of 
engineering or even of the signal service can issue their orders 
and have them obeyed, although, together, they represent that 
part of the army which kills but twenty per cent of those that 
die in war; while the medical officer, who has to fight a foe that 
is four times more deadly in its ravages, cannot issue a single 
order that will protect the health of the soldier, but can merely 
make a recommendation, which the commanding (line) officer 
may cast aside at will. 

In the Japanese war the Medical Department of the army had 
its independent transport; it had supervision over the commis- 
sariat; and the authority of the medical officer was never called 
in question; with the result that the scandalous squandering of 
life from preventable causes was stopped. Contagious and in- 
fectious diseases were reduced to a minimum, although military 
exigencies often compelled encampment on infested sites from 
which the enemy had been driven. In almost every great battle 
the Japanese were compelled to care not only for their own dead 
and wounded, but also for those of the enemy who had fallen 
into their hands. In addition to their own invalided men, 67,000 
sick or wounded Russians were sent to Japan and cured, and in 
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their own army a health record was made, heretofore unheard 
of in the annals of war. 

All these facts were well known in Washington shortly after 
the close of the Busso-Japanese war, my reports to that effect 
having been substantiated later by the Military Attache of out 
Government. Yet in the face of this evidence a measure is now 
before Congress " To Increase the Efficiency of the Medical De- 
partment," which utterly ignores these memorable lessons, and 
which, if passed, will leave the department in the same prehis- 
toric and imbecile state that has characterized it since its inau- 
guration. Instead of keeping pace with the advancement of 
scientific medicine, it has in the last 150 years actually retro- 
graded. On September 5th, 1777, "A Board of War" ordered 
the republication of a small pamphlet written by Dr. Benjamin 
Eush, entitled " Directions for Preserving the Health of Soldiers, 
Eecommended to the Consideration of the Officers of the Army 
of the United States," which contains in its half dozen pages 
more practical common sense upon the subject of military sani- 
tation than is to be found in all the present Eules and Eegula- 
tions governing the Medical Department of the army to-day. It 
begins as follows: 

" Fatal experience has taught the people of America that a greater pro- 
portion of men have perished from sickness in our army than have fallen 
by the sword. The last two campaigns have produced melancholy proofs 
of this assertion. . . . The gallant youth who had torn himself from 
the arms of his parents or the partner of his joys; who had plighted his 
life to his country in the field; and who, perhaps, in the enthusiasm 
of his military ardor had courted death from a cannon ball — was often 
forced from the scene of action and glory by the attack of a fever, and 
obliged to languish for days or weeks in an hospital; and, at last, to 
close his eyes, deprived of the sweet consolation of a dying soldier, the 
thought of ending his life in the arms of victory, or in an act of just 
resentment against the enemies of the liberty of his country. ... I 
maintain that the mortality from sickness in camps is not necessarily 
connected with the soldier's life ; it was unknown to the armies of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Their armies had no diseases peculiar to themselves; 
nor were the diseases, to which their soldiers were subject, attended with 
any peculiar symptoms. But the munificence of the Congress, and the 
skill of Physicians and Surgeons, will avail but little in preventing mor- 
tality from sickness among our soldiers, without the concurrence of the 
line officers of the army. Your authority, gentlemen, is absolutely neces- 
sary to enforce the moat sanitary plans and precepts for preserving the 
health of the soldier. Your own personal safety is concerned, . . . but 
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if this were not the case, I am persuaded humanity and patriotism 
will not plead in vain in favor of those brave fellows whose lives are 
committed to your care by the suffrages of your country." 

Then follow minute particulars and directions under various 
headings, which, had they been enforced in our Spanish and 
American Civil War, would have resulted in returning our armies 
to their homes at the close of those campaigns in better condi- 
tion than when they departed, except, of course, in the case of 
the killed and wounded who fell as the legitimate victims of war. 

The measure now pending before Congress advocates a slight 
increase in the commissioned personnel of the medical corps, 
provides for a more rapid flow of promotion and establishes a 
so-called Medical Reserve Corps, but there is no essential feature 
that will inject life into the department and qualify it to prevent 
a repetition of its former deplorable record in the emergency of 
another war. It contains no single provision that will benefit 
or protect the health of the fighting man in the ranks. It gives 
the medical officer no increased authority to enforce necessary 
sanitation and hygiene. It contains no provision for the organi- 
zation of a department of pharmacy which should have charge 
of the hospital records and of surgical and hospital supplies, 
thereby relieving the Medical Department of the clerical work 
which now makes its officers little more than property clerks. It 
contains no provision for a department of sanitation that 
could prevent the introduction of disease, and of vastly 
greater importance than all the other medical departments 
combined. It contains no provision that will prevent a 
line officer from dumping a shipload of medical supplies 
on the wharf at Tampa and reloading the ship with mules, 
and then ordering the army to proceed to the front without the 
tentage and hospital supplies necessary for the protection of the 
wounded. It includes no clause that will prevent an ignorant 
Secretary of War from again holding up a glass of water con- 
taining, as had been proved, typhoid bacilli, and from stultifying 
himself by saying, " Why, it looks all right to me." Neither does 
it comprehend a provision that will prevent a Major-General from 
blue pencilling a requisition made by a Deputy Surgeon-General, 
for more nurses and medical officers, only to find, a few weeks 
later that four times the number called for by the original requi- 
sition had to be supplied. The Bill makes no provision for in- 
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spection of the Medical Department by competent medical offi- 
cers. That duty is now performed by line officers. An officer 
of the line is no more competent to pass upon medical questions, 
or the proper treatment of the sick and wounded, than a medical 
officer is competent to critically report upon the building of an 
entrenchment, or the angle of a gun in indirect fire. 

Will nothing ever awaken our authorities from their Kip Van 
Winkle dream, and arouse them to an appreciation of the re- 
quirements of the situation ? The discovery of the microbic origin 
of disease by Pasteur, Koch and lister, and the finding of the 
secret key of sanitation seem to have had no more effect in 
bringing about a reform than have our dreadful experiences and 
losses in the past, which later events have shown to be practically 
unnecessary. The fundamental basis of any effective reform 
must contain a provision conceding to the medical officer author- 
ity in his own department, authority, not to command troops, but 
to compel obedience to sanitary laws in barracks or camps, on 
the march or in bivouac, so they shall be able to respond to the 
command of others. Until this is done, the Medical Department 
will remain what it is to-day, a lamentable and deplorable failure, 
and all petty measures passed by Congress to increase its effi- 
ciency will avail nothing. Without heed to homes made desolate, 
and to the economic loss of valuable lives uselessly sacrificed, 
that might be saved for breadwinners in industrial pursuits, 
America will continue its insane policy of preferring pensions 
to prevention. As a result of our almost bloodless conflict with 
Spain, the rolls of our Pension Office to-day carry the names of 
24,000 pensioners, over 19,000 of whom are invalids or survivors 
of the war; and over 18,000 additional claims are now pending, 
although the total of the Cuban army of invasion was only 20,000 
men. We paid in pensions last year $146,000,000, and the ap- 
propriation estimated for this year has increased to $151,000,000. 
More than half of this monstrous outlay could have been saved 
by an efficient Medical Department. No one is idiotic enough to 
believe that, had our home camps been under the supervision of 
the New York Board of Health, such disgraceful records of sick- 
ness and mortality would have resulted. And why? Simply 
because that Board would have had the power to enforce the 
sanitation that would have kept the men in a condition of vig- 
orous health. 
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It is a matter of history that when competent medical officers, 
bacteriologists (one of whom had been an assistant in Koch's Lab- 
oratory in Berlin for four years), volunteered to set up at Camp 
Alger the simple plant that could have prevented the lamentable 
losses, their proposal was " disapproved " by the red-tapism of 
the Eegular Establishment for the reason given that " the officers 
selected for the work were not commissioned, but enlisted," and 
" it would violate all traditions of the army to do this work in 
this manner," also adding that " it was useless to establish a bac- 
teriological laboratory in the field, as it could not be of any prac- 
tical benefit." So, in sight of the Capitol dome at Washington, 
disease was allowed to run rampant, with nothing, absolutely 
nothing, being done to find the source of infection or prevent its 
spread. Hundreds of brave men died, victims of this govern- 
mental neglect, who by the exercise of sanitary precautions might 
have been saved to their families as breadwinners ; and thousands 
were invalided who might to-day have been producers instead of 
pensioners. 

In discussing these questions in the office of the President in 
Washington, a few days ago, the only argument which the Chair- 
man of the Military Committee of the House of Representatives 
advanced against these reforms, was that they would entail addi- 
tional expense, and the ratio of high-ranking officers would be 
greater in the Medical Department than in the other departments 
of the army. In connection with this assertion the following sta- 
tistics are interesting. 

There are now six Major-Generals of the line, with a total of 3,018 
officers of the line; cavalry artillery and infantry. Ratio of Major- 
Generals to all other officers of the line, 1:503. Brigadier-Generals of 
the line 16; total officers 3,018; ratio, 1:188. Adjutant-General's De- 
partment, 24; ratio of Major-Generals 1:23. Ratio of Brigadier-Gen- 
erals 1:23. Inspector-General's Department, total 17; ratio 1:16. Judge 
Advocate's Department, total 12; ratio, 1:11. Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment, total 296; ratio, 1:295. Subsistence Department, total 44; ratio, 
1:43. Pay Department, total 53; ratio, 1:52. Corps of Engineers, total 
188; ratio, 1:187. Ordnance Dapartment, total 85; ratio, 1:84. Signal 
Corps, total 46; ratio, 1:45. Medical Department, total 322; ratio, 
1:321. Medical Department, as per Bill now before Congress and known 
as the Cocks' Bill, total 486; ratio of Major-Generals 1:485. Ratio of 
Brigadier-Generals 1 :97, or a smaller rate than any other staff depart- 
ment, excepting the Quartermaster's and the Engineer Corps. 

Thus is one argument against improved sanitary service re- 
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futed. Mr. Hale of Maine recently stated in the Senate, that 
" wars past or present, including pensions, represented 70 per 
cent, of the total revenues of the Government." One stands 
aghast at the apathy of the Government when it is considered 
that the Medical Department fights the foe that kills the 80 per 
cent, of the victims of war, and that if invested with proper au- 
thority, the department might save four-fifths of this dreadful 
loss, both in lives and in pensions. Aside from any humanitarian 
considerations, when it is demonstrated that the actual saving in 
pensions would amount in twenty-five years to the total cost of 
the war from which they would have resulted, it would seem that 
further evidence is not necessary to establish the value of the 
medical man as a financial asset. 

Proof of the generosity of our nation is seen in the treatment 
of its pensioners. There should be little difficulty in obtaining 
a reformation in its army that would protect the country's guard- 
ians. The American soldier needs no apologies; he has fought 
some of the bloodiest battles of history, with a valor and courage 
as great as that of any man who ever served with the colors. It is 
therefore hoped that the day is not distant when the true value 
of the medical man in war will be appreciated, so the fighting 
units of the country may receive the protection and care they 
deserve. If the slaughter of soldiers must go on, let our men be 
killed legitimately on the firing line, fighting for the stake at 
issue, not dropped by the wayside through preventable disease, 
14 to 1, as they were in the Spanish-American war. It is for the 
fourteen who are uselessly sacrificed, not for the one who falls 
gallantly fighting, that this reform is demanded. 

Louis Livingston Seaman. 



